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the Earl of Northampton, is trustworthy and reliable, and that Cecil is 
as bad as he can be" (p. 361). If, as would appear, Salisbury's 
"treachery" was only fictitious, his acceptance of the pension is an- 
other instance of his "cunning", which his biographer admits was 
probably " the weak joint in the harness ". The more serious accusa- 
tions against his character his biographer appears to have refuted; and 
he has succeeded in drawing a consistent and lifelike portrait of a 
highly conservative and cautious man who wore himself out in laborious 
and efficient service of his sovereign and country. 

An inaccuracy occurs on page 151, where it is stated that "the as- 
sumption ... of an independent sovereignty over the Netherlands by 
the Archduke Albert and his Spanish bride" was "in accordance with 
the treaty of Vervins ". 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
By Lord Macaulay. Edited by Charles Harding Firth, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Ox- 
ford. Volumes V., VI. (London: Macmillan and Company. 
1914. Pp. 2083-262452625-3105.) 

With the appearance of the fifth and sixth volumes of the new 
edition of Lord Macaulay's History, what may be called the mechan- 
ical and artistic part of this considerable publishing enterprise is brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. What the fate of the more scholarly por- 
tion of the task is to be is a question of more importance and possibly 
less certainty. Among the indirect results of the present Continental 
struggle not the least remarkable is its effect upon the historical minds 
of the powers involved. If one may believe the reports which come 
out of Oxford — and they are largely confirmed by the product of Ox- 
ford pens — it would seem that nearly if not quite all history before 1870 
has lost its savor, for the time being at least, in the face of the great 
crisis now confronting Europe and the British Empire. The regius 
professor himself has again demonstrated the spirit which moved him 
to review the history of the House of Lords during the Cromwellian 
era in the light of early twentieth-century developments, and has de- 
voted much time to those modern events which have for the moment 
overshadowed the seventeenth-century revolutions. 

Yet if the final volume should thereby be delayed — and we have no 
published reason as yet to believe that it will be — there may be com- 
pensation. It is inevitable that modern analogies and the revivifying 
effect on historical study generally which will be the inevitable result 
of the present war, as they were of the Napoleonic conflict, will lend 
new interest and perhaps shed new light not merely on the European 
side of Macaulay's story, but perhaps upon the side relating to the 
struggle for popular control of government as well. It may be that 
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the historian of parliamentary triumph may be in for a new lease of 
life from the same causes which gave such an extraordinary impetus to 
the study of Cromwell and his age after 1815. 

In regard to the volumes now under consideration, they follow, in 
the main, the lines laid down by their predecessors. As the motive of 
the narrative gradually swings from the revolution in Great Britain 
and Ireland to the ensuing Continental struggle, the balance of illus- 
tration shifts in like measure, and while we still make our way through 
the long portrait gallery of English worthies and are edified with re- 
productions of contemporary documents, we are gradually taken into 
another atmosphere. Among the English faces appear others of very 
different type, French, Dutch, Italian, Danish, Spanish, German, even 
Turkish. To plans of Londonderry and Killiecrankie succeed those of 
Namur and Landen and Steinkirk, maps of Greenland and of New 
Caledonia in Darien, plans of Carthagena, views of Avignon and Bar- 
celona, of Hanover and the Hague, above all, perhaps, in interest, 
"draughts" of naval engagements, in particular a fine double page of 
La Hogue. In this material lies the chief importance of the new edi- 
tion thus far; and the wide range of subject has one very curious and 
illuminating effect on the fame of the historian, the more striking for 
being unconscious. If there are two current criticisms more vigorous 
than all others, they are that Macaulay was insular and political to a 
degree which limits greatly the value and general appeal of his work. 
Yet if one compares this series of illustrations with one which might 
conceivably be made for Ranke or Klopp — to take the two most prom- 
inent Continental works in the same field, works which come, by the 
way, from precisely the quarters in which these same criticisms have 
been most freely made — one may realize the infinitely greater catho- 
licity of interest and the scarcely less breadth of view of the English 
historian when compared to the work of those abstractors of diplomatic 
documents. One can hardly imagine a view of the Greenland fisheries 
or of the Skinners' Hall, much less the English port of Bombay or the 
Tea Table in the reign of Anne, much less the more intimate repro- 
ductions of life and customs, literature and art, science and religion, ap- 
pearing as illuminants of the text of either the Prussian or the Hano- 
verian historian. But to say this raises again the long-vexed question of 
Macaulay's rank and qualities as an historian. That it will be raised 
again and that shortly and vigorously there can be little doubt. For 
if there is one issue which is most clearly revealed by the appearance of 
this monumental work it is that a revival of Macaulay from the relative 
obscurity and discredit into which the past generation of critics and 
scholars has driven his work, seems more likely to take place than at 
any time in the past thirty years. Of that these volumes seem a 
portent. 

W. C. Abbott. 



